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ABSTRACT 

First Things First is a comprehensive intervention to 
transform low-performing public schools with high percentages of non-White 
and at-risk students. It encompasses major changes in school structure, 
instruction, and accountability and governance. The program model, which is 
grounded both in research and the best practices of schools serving high-risk 
youth, was developed by the Institute for Research and Reform in Education 
(IRRE) and was initially mounted in the Kansas City, Kansas, school system in 
1998. New schools were phased, in in Missouri, Mississippi, and Texas. This 
report highlights an early stage in the scaling-up effort: selection of new 
sites and planning within them for the initiative’s implementation. Data from 
surveys, interviews, and observations involving teachers,, students, and 
administrators indicated that setting up a whole-school reform initiative in 
multiple locations stretched the capacities of program developers and staff; 
whether developers, should be prescriptive about important matters or. give 
teachers the freedom to make their own choices was a difficult decision, but 
trying to do both at once was more difficult; and commitment to the 
initiative was stronger among less experienced teachers, teachers who 
considered their principals responsive to their concerns, and teachers who 
believed they played an important decision-making role. Non-White teachers 
were generally more positive about the initiative then Whites. Two appendices 
contain the correlation matrix of early outcome measures at the expansion 
schools and a comparison of staff responses in expansion schools and in 
Kansas City, Kansas. (Contains 19 references.) (SM) 
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Overview 



First Things First seeks to increase student and teacher engagement and boost academic 
achievement in low-performing schools by transforming the school environment through compre- 
hensive changes in school structure, instruction, and governance. The program model, which is 
grounded in both research and the best practices of schools serving high-risk youth, was developed 
by the Institute for Research and Reform in Education (IRRE) and was initially mounted in the Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, school system. Promising early results led the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement in the U.S. Department of Education to support the initiative’s expansion into 19 mid- 
dle and high schools — six additional schools in Kansas City; eight in Houston, Texas; three in sub- 
urban St. Louis County; and two in the Mississippi Delta communities of Greenville and Shaw, 
Mississippi. All these schools are characterized by large percentages of nonwhite students and 
students at high risk of academic failure. The new schools are being phased in over two years, in 
two groups. 

MDRC is evaluating the implementation and effects of the intervention at the Mississippi, 
Missouri, and Texas sites. This report covers the first 22 months of the Scaling Up First Things First 
project (November 1999-August 2001), a period that included the selection of these sites and the 
planning year for the first group of schools. The report draws on a combination of quantitative data 
from staff surveys and qualitative findings from interviews and observations. Its principal findings 
are these: 



• Setting up a whole-school reform initiative in multiple locations required a great 
deal of the program developers. Site selection, the provision of technical assis- 
tance, the preparation of background materials, and general troubleshooting 
stretched the capacities of IRRE staff and consultants. 

• Whether developers should be prescriptive about important matters or give 
teachers the freedom to make their own choices is a difficult decision. But the 
worst option may be to try to do both at once. As part of the planning process, 
IRRE allowed teachers in the first group of schools phasing in First Things First 
to make their own decisions about school structure. Yet this was a subject about 
which IRRE held strong convictions, and it voiced these so powerfully that the 
teachers became resentful, feeling that their only real “choice” was to adopt 
IRRE’s recommendations. Recognizing that it had made a major mistake, IRRE 
changed its strategy: For the second group of phase-in schools, it will specify the 
schools’ structure in advance; although staff will have choices about other mat- 
ters, this will not be one of them. 

• As expected, survey findings indicate that commitment to First Things First was 
stronger among teachers who had less experience, teachers who perceived their 
principal as begin responsive to their concerns, and teachers who felt that they 
had played an important role in decision-making. An unexpected finding was 
that nonwhite teachers generally felt more positive about the initiative than their 
white counterparts. 
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Preface 



American secondary schools are generally seen as complex institutions that have 
proved resistant to change. Yet students’ performance in middle schools and high schools varies 
widely. For low-income and minority students, particularly, achievement levels and graduation 
rates are low. This dilemma prompted MDRC to focus much of its current education research 
on secondary schools and led the U.S. Department of Education to initiate a project supporting 
the development and evaluation of comprehensive reforms at the secondary school level aimed 
at increasing students’ engagement in school, academic achievement, and graduation rates. The 
reform approach of First Things First, developed by the Institute for Research and Reform in 
Education (IRRE), was selected to be part of this Department of Education- led effort. MDRC is 
evaluating the implementation and effects of First Things First as the initiative expands into 
schools beyond Kansas City, Kansas, the original site, where it has been put in place throughout 
the district. 

First Things First is an important intervention in itself because of promising early re- 
sults in Kansas City. But the project is of even broader interest because it intentionally incorpo- 
rates many best practices common to other school reform efforts: structural changes in large 
schools to create small learning communities, block scheduling, continuity of teachers working 
with students over multiple years, an emphasis on core academic skills (reading and math), pro- 
fessional development to improve instruction, and high standards of accountability. Thus, the 
findings from this project promise to inform many other aspects of secondary school reform. 

This report focuses on an early stage in the scaling-up effort for First Things First: the 
selection of new sites and the planning within them for the initiative’s implementation. The ap- 
proach of First Things First sees these steps as critical to creating the preconditions for real re- 
form, namely, a sense of urgency, knowledge, possibility, and commitment. Unlike some other 
interventions, First Things First is guided by an explicit theory of change, one that sees inducing 
these responses among school staff members as the first key change brought about by the re- 
form. This report describes the strategies used by IRRE to select sites and structure the planning 
process as well as the initial conditions and responses within the participating schools. Later 
reports in the series will carry the story forward to the actual implementation of First Things 
First, its effects on students’ educational experience, and the longer-term impacts on students’ 
academic success. 



Kent McGuire 
Senior Vice President 
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Executive Summary 



First Things First is a comprehensive intervention to transform low-performing public 
schools. The program model, which is based on research and on the best practices of schools 
that have successfully served high-risk students, encompasses major changes in school struc- 
ture, instruction, and accountability and governance — all aimed at creating engaging environ- 
ments for students and teachers alike and at improving students’ academic achievement. The 
critical features of First Things First are described in Table ES.l. 

Developed by the Institute for Research and Reform in Education (IRRE), headed by 
James P. Connell, First Things First was introduced in the Kansas City, Kansas, school system 
beginning in 1998. Promising early results led the Office of Educational Research and Im- 
provement (OERI) in the U.S. Department of Education to support the initiative’s expansion in 
secondary schools in additional urban and rural settings. 

The new schools are being phased in over a two-year period, in two groups. Schools in 
the first group include a high school and its two feeder middle schools in the Riverview Gardens 
School District in St. Louis County, Missouri; two high schools in Greenville and Shaw, Mis- 
sissippi, located in the Mississippi Delta; and a high school and middle school in Houston, 
Texas. 1 These schools underwent a year of planning during the 2000-2001 school year and have 
now embarked on their first year of program implementation. Three additional high schools and 
three middle schools in Houston make up the second group of schools, where the 2001-2002 
school year is a planning year and implementation will begin in the 2002-2003 school year. 

Scaling Up First Things First, a five-year research and demonstration project, represents 
a collaboration of two organizations: IRRE provides support and technical assistance to the par- 
ticipating schools and districts, while the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation 
(MDRC) oversees the project and is responsible for conducting evaluation activities in all sites 
outside Kansas City. This report covers the first 22 months of the expansion effort (November 
1999- August 2001), a period that included site selection and the planning year for the first 
group of sites. The report draws on a combination of quantitative data from staff surveys and 
qualitative findings from interviews and observations. 



'During the 2001-2002 academic year, the two high schools in Greenville, Mississippi, merged to 
form a single high school with two campuses, now known as Greenville- Weston High School. Until this 
year, however, they were two separate schools — Greenville High School and T. L. Weston High School 
— and are treated as such in this report. 
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Scaling Up First Things First 
Table ES.l 

The Seven Critical Features of First Things First 



Structural Changes 

1. Lower student-adult ratios to 15:1 during language arts and math classes forat least 10 hours per week. 

2. Provide continuity of care across the school day, across the school years, and between school and home by 
forming small learning communities. The same core group of eight to ten professionals stays with the 
same group of 1 50-250 students for extended periods during the school day for all three years of middle 
school and for at least two-year periods in high school. The Family Advocate System is also aimed at en- 
suring continuity of care between staff of the small learning communities and students’ families. 

Instructional Changes 

3. Set high, clear, and fair academic and conduct standards that define clearly what all students will know 
and be able to do by the time they leave high school and at points along the way. Performance on stan- 
dards-based tests is link ed directly to students’ advancement and grading, drives curriculum and instruc- 
tion in all courses, and is discussed regularly with students and their families. Adults and students agree 
on conduct s tandar ds, which are reinforced by adults modeling positive behaviors and attitudes and which 
are sustained by clear benefits to students and adults for meeting them and consequences for violating 
them. 

4. Provide enriched and diverse opportunities to leam, by making learning more active and connected in safe 
and respectful learning environments; to perform, by linking assessment strategies that use multiple modes 
of learning and tie performance directly to standards; and to be recognized, by creating individual and col- 
lective incentives for student achievement and by providing leadership opportunities in academic and non- 
academic areas. 

5. Equip, empower, and expect all staff to improve instruction by creating a shared vision and expectation of 
high-quality teaching and learning in all classrooms; supporting small learning communities’ implementa- 
tion of research-based instructional strategies to fulfill that vision; and engaging all staff in ongoing study 
to improve curricular and instructional approaches. 

Accountability and Governance Changes 

6. Allow for flexible allocation of available resources by teams and schools, based on instructional and inter- 
personal needs of students. Resources include people (students and staff); instructional facilities; time for 
instructional p lannin g and professional development; and discretionary funds. 

7. Assure collective responsibility by providing collective incentives and consequences for small learning 
communities, schools, and central office staff that are linked to change in student performance. 



SOURCE: IRRE documents. 
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The principal findings are these: 

• Site selection, the provision of technical assistance, the preparation of back- 
ground materials, and general troubleshooting stretched the capacities of 
IRRE staff and consultants. 

• In retrospect, IRRE felt it had made a mistake by allowing faculties to make 
decisions about school structure — a matter about which IRRE held strong 
convictions; it made its own recommendations so forcefully that school staff 
felt dictated to anyway. This error will not be repeated at the second group of 
expansion sites, where school structure will not be open for staff discussion. 

• Survey findings indicate that commitment to First Things First was stronger 
among teachers who had less experience, teachers who were nonwhite, 
teachers who perceived their principal as being responsive to their concerns, 
and teachers who felt that they had played an important role in decision- 
making. 



Site Selection 

Selecting appropriate sites for the scaling-up effort was a labor-intensive affair for 
IRRE, an organization with a small core staff. This was not due to a dearth of interest — the 
hope and promise of improved student scores on high-stakes tests attracted many school dis- 
tricts. But the selection process entailed multiple efforts at contact, lengthy phone conversations 
to explore mutual interest, full-day site visits to promising locations, and an informational con- 
ference for prospective candidates. Site selection criteria involved both objective indicators of 
need and the developers’ subjective judgments of local administrators’ will and capacity to un- 
dertake major reforms. 

The initial agreement with OERI stipulated that the demonstration include a medium- 
size school district with a number of high schools and middle schools. Predictably, finding such 
a district proved much more difficult than finding individual schools and smaller districts will- 
ing to implement the intervention, and ultimately OERI agreed to substitute six additional 
schools in Houston for the district site. 

IRRE did not require, or even recommend, that school staff members vote on adopting 
the initiative; its staff argued that support from district and school leadership was sufficient and 
that staff buy-in would develop over time. Only one school actually conducted a formal vote. 
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Site Characteristics 



While varying considerably in scale, ethnic mix, per pupil expenditures, and other char- 
acteristics, all schools served primarily nonwhite students; between 24 percent and 65 percent of 
these students, depending on school and grade, were estimated by IRRE to be at high risk of 
school dropout. At the three high schools in Mississippi and one middle school in Riverview 
Gardens, Missouri, the majority of staff members were African-American; elsewhere, they were 
predominantly white. Almost half the teachers across all sites had been in the classroom for 
more than 20 years — a notable finding, in that previous studies have associated greater teacher 
tenure with increased resistance to reform. Just over half the teachers had never been involved ✓ 
in any school reform efforts; those who did report involvement tended to view these efforts 
moderately favorably. A “culture of continuous staff improvement” was not well developed at 
the schools, and the majority of teachers perceived parents as being uninvolved with their chil- 
dren’s learning. 

One of the structural changes contained in the initiative’s program model — block 
scheduling of classes — was in place in most of the schools. The majority of teachers also felt 
that high, clear, and fair academic and conduct standards — another critical feature of First 
Things First — were already in place in their schools. 



Planning-Year Experiences 

The purposes of the planning year are to build knowledge of and support for First 
Things First among faculty members and to initiate the structural, instructional, and governance 
and accountability changes that are at the heart of the initiative. IRRE devoted considerable time 
and resources to launching First Things First: Its core staff and consultants organized and led 
schoolwide meetings to introduce all staff members to the intervention, conducted monthly site 
monitoring visits, provided ongoing technical assistance in a number of areas, and prepared a 
detailed planning guide. All these activities — in conjunction with the continuing search for a 
district site and ongoing technical assistance to the Kansas City, Kansas, school district — 
stretched IRRE’s capacity considerably. Nonetheless, site staff members generally agreed that 
IRRE involvement was a critical factor in making change happen. 

The planning year at the first group of program sites illustrates a tension that developers 
of education reform models often face between being prescriptive and giving school staff mem- 
bers choices about key elements of the reform. IRRE had strongly held views — based on its 
earlier experiences in Kansas City — about the specific way in which schools should be restruc- 
tured. But it was initially reluctant to insist that all schools follow its recommendations and in- 
stead allowed teachers to make their own decisions about school structure. It asserted its own 
views so strongly, however, that school staff felt dictated to anyway, and the experience left 
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many teachers feeling manipulated and disillusioned. Support for the intervention did not begin 
to jell until many months later, when staff members began to plan concrete tasks together. 

IRRE has learned from its mistake, which will not be repeated. Staff at the second set of 
Houston schools joining the demonstration will have a say in other matters, but school structure 
will not be up for discussion. 

The districts strongly supported the effort, making planning for First Things First the 
centerpiece of their staff development activities and providing financial and staff resources to 
aid the new intervention. One of the most important forms of support was the appointment of a 
School Improvement Facilitator (SIF) at each school who was charged with guiding and over- 
seeing the reform process. The SIF’s role was a difficult one, requiring strong leadership skills, 
organizational ability, and the capacity both to empathize with and to separate from the con- 
cerns of faculty members. 



Early Staff Responses to First Things First 

The theory of change underlying First Things First posits that, for the initiative to be 
implemented successfully, teachers must be knowledgeable about the reform, must believe that 
it is both vitally necessary and feasible, must feel committed to it, and must feel ready to im- 
plement it. The staff survey measured staff responses on all these “early outcome” measures 
between five and a half and six months after First Things First was introduced in their schools. 
Findings across all schools are reported below; it is important to note, however, that staff re- 
sponses at the various schools differed significantly. 

Somewhat over half (56 percent) the respondents at the eight schools reported having 
some knowledge of all the critical features of the intervention, but few said that they knew a lot 
about them. Although the vast majority of respondents believed that students in their schools 
would benefit from all these features’ being implemented, only about one-third believed that 
this would be essential to improving students’ achievement. The largest group of respondents 
(57 percent) had what might be characterized as a cautiously optimistic approach to the possibil- 
ity of change, reporting that they were somewhat confident that the intervention could be im- 
plemented in their schools. 

Almost half the respondents said that they were very committed to First Things First, 
and most of the rest said that they were somewhat committed to it. At all schools, staff members 
rated their principal as being much more committed to the initiative than they themselves were. 
At this relatively early stage, however, few respondents said that they were well prepared to 
implement all of First Things First, and a third said that they were not at all prepared to do so. 
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It is of interest that the responses of staff at the scaling-up sites generally fell within the 
same range as their counterparts in the Kansas City, Kansas, schools during those schools’ plan- 
ning years. There was one exception: Kansas City teachers reported more knowledge of the 
initiative — in part, perhaps, because the district’s central office had a full year to plan First 
Things First before planning began at the school campuses. This meant that the Kansas City 
SIFs, who were hired during the district’s planning year, were much more familiar with the ini- 
tiative than the newly appointed SIFs at the expansion sites. Furthermore, because First Things 
First was phased in over time in Kansas City, teachers there who began implementation later 
were able to learn about the initiative from the experiences of teachers who had started earlier. 

The evaluation sought to identify factors associated with different staff responses to the 
early outcome measures. Multiple regression analysis was used to assess the importance of each 
factor while holding the other factors constant. 

The study confirms that leadership matters: Staff members’ beliefs that their principal 
was responsive to their viewpoint and was concerned for their well-being were significantly and 
positively related to their answers on all the early outcome measures. Consistent with the litera- 
ture suggesting that more experienced teachers are more resistant to reform, the more experi- 
enced teachers at the expansion sites were more skeptical that First Things First would improve 
students’ performance and were less committed to the initiative than their colleagues who were 
newer to teaching. Unsurprisingly, staff members who had had previous experience with school 
reform efforts and who believed that these efforts had had positive effects tended to be more 
positively disposed toward First Things First as well. 

It is noteworthy that nonwhite staff members were more confident than white staffers 
that First Things First could be implemented and would improve student performance. It seems 
plausible that nonwhite staff may have bought more fully than their white counterparts into First 
Things First’s central message that “all students can leam.” 

Finally, those who believed that staff at their schools (as opposed to the district or 
school leadership) had had a voice in making important decisions about how First Things First 
would be implemented were more receptive to the initiative than those who did not see the 
teachers as similarly empowered. 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction 



This report covers the first 22 months (November 1999-August 2001) of the Scaling Up 
First Things First research and demonstration project. It describes site selection and planning 
activities for the project and considers its early outcomes. First Things First is a promising ap- 
proach to district and whole-school reform that is now being tested in 25 American high schools 
and middle schools serving large numbers of disadvantaged students. Designed by the Institute 
for Research and Reform in Education (IRRE) — headed by James P. Connell, a developmental 
psychologist — First Things First includes changes in school structure, instructional practices, 
and accountability and governance that are aimed at making schools more engaging places for 
students and adults alike and at improving students’ academic performance. Implementation of 
these changes is intended to require only modest and temporary increases in resources. The 
model is based on research conducted by Connell and others on the factors making for high en- 
gagement and high achievement among adolescents, on the literature on organizational change 
and effective educational practices, and on the experiences of schools (such as Central Park East 
Secondary School in East Harlem, New York) that have succeeded with students who might 
otherwise be at high risk of school failure. 

Beginning in 1998, First Things First has been introduced in stages in all comprehen- 
sive high schools, middle schools, and elementary schools in Kansas City, Kansas, a city of 
some 150,000 situated across the Missouri River (and the state boundary) from Kansas City, 
Missouri. The majority of the Kansas City, Kansas, Public Schools’ 22,000 students are either 
African-American or Hispanic, and free and reduced-cost lunch rates exceed 80 percent in the 
secondary schools. The first-year results from Wyandotte High School — the first high school 
to implement First Things First in Kansas City — were very promising: A 10-year pattern of 
declining enrollment was reversed, and attendance and graduation rates increased. These posi- 
tive early outcomes led IRRE to seek to expand the initiative’s framework to other locations. 

Scaling Up First Things First is a five-year effort, supported by the Office of Educa- 
tional Research and Improvement (OERI) in the U.S. Department of Education, to test the ini- 
tiative in secondary schools in a variety of additional settings. The new schools are being 
phased in over a two-year period, in two groups. Schools in the first group include a high school 
and its two feeder middle schools in the Riverview Gardens School District in St. Louis County, 
Missouri; two high schools in Greenville and Shaw, Mississippi, located in the Mississippi 
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Delta; and a high school and middle school in Houston, Texas. 1 These schools underwent a year 
of planning during the 2000-2001 academic year and have now embarked on their first year of 
implementing the initiative. Three additional high schools and three middle schools in Houston 
make up the second group of schools, where the 2001-2002 academic year is a planning year 
and implementation will begin in the 2002-2003 academic year. In addition, the last two high 
schools in Kansas City, Kansas, to implement the initiative — along with their feeder middle 
schools — are also formally part of the Scaling Up project. Table 1 . 1 shows the five school dis- 
tricts and the secondary schools that are implementing First Things First. 

The research and demonstration project represents a collaboration of two organizations. 
IRRE provides support and technical assistance to the participating schools and districts both 
through its own small core staff and through a network of experienced practitioners and change 
agents who are consultants to the organization. As the program developer, IRRE will also pro- 
duce reports and guides directed toward school and district administrators to discuss the practi- 
cal and policy issues involved in implementing First Things First. 

The Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) oversees the demonstra- 
tion project and is responsible for conducting evaluation activities in all sites outside Kansas 
City, Kansas, where an independent evaluation has been in place for four years. 2 The two 
evaluations are coordinated, using the same outcome measures and analytic approaches to attain 
the ultimate goal: assessing the impacts of First Things First on such indicators of student 
achievement as graduation rates and scores on standardized tests. 

First this chapter considers the theory of change underlying First Things First and the 
way in which the changes in school structure, instruction, and accountability and governance — 
constituting the seven “critical features” of the initiative’s model — fit into that theory. Then the 
chapter describes the scope and contents of this report and discusses the data sources on which 
the report is based. 



The Initiative’s Theory of Change and the Program Model 

A major strength of the First Things First initiative is that it is undergirded by a theory 
of change that lays out the causal path by which the intervention is expected to increase student 
achievement. This theory of change, shown in Figure 1.1, is itself grounded in a substantial re- 
search literature and is based in part on a theoretical model of self-system processes developed 

'During the 2001-2002 academic year, the two high schools in Greenville, Mississippi, merged to 
form a single high school with two campuses, now known as Greenville-Weston High School. Until this 
year, however, they were two separate schools — Greenville High School and T. L. Weston High School 
— and are treated as such in this report. 

2 See Gambone, Klem, Moore, and Summers, 2002. 
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Scaling Up First Things First 
Table 1.1 



School Districts and Secondary Schools Implementing or Planning to Implement 

First Things First 



Kansas City (KS) Public Schools 
Wyandotte High School 
Central Middle School 
Northwest Middle School 

Washington High School 
Arrowhead Middle School 
Eisenhower Middle School 

Hannon High School* 

Argentine Middle School* 
Rosedale Middle School* 

Schlagle High School* 

Coronado Middle School* 

West Middle School* 

Houston (TX) Independent School District 

Lee High School* 

Sharpstown Middle School* 

Sam Houston High School* 
Sharpstown High School* 
Westbury High School* 

Fondren Middle School* 

Fonville Middle School* 

Welch Middle School* 

Riverview Gardens (MO) Public Schools 

Riverview Gardens High School* 
Central Middle School* 

East Middle School* 

Greenville (MS) Public Schools 

Greenville-Weston High School* 

Shaw (MS) Public Schools 
Shaw High School* 



SOURCES: IRRE and MDRC documents. 

NOTE: *Denotes an expansion site under the OERI Scaling Up First Things First contract. 
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The Initiative's Theory of Change 
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by Connell and his colleagues. 3 A key premise of the model is that humans have fundamental 
needs to feel competent, to feel autonomous, and to feel related. That is, they need to feel that 
they can act in ways that will produce desired effects, that they can make independent choices, 
and that they are securely attached to important others. Two further premises are that positive 
development is facilitated by social contexts that meet these fundamental needs and that there 
are specific elements within these contexts that support or hinder such development. 

Box B of Figure 1.1 shows the seven “critical features” of First Things First in abbrevi- 
ated form; they are elaborated in Table 1.2. The critical features represent key elements within 
the context of schools that are intended to respond to both students’ and teachers’ fundamental 
human needs and to transform schools into settings where these needs are fulfilled. It is worth 
pointing out that these elements are not original or unique to First Things First. They are found, 
singly or in combination, in many whole-school reform initiatives and thus can be taken as re- 
flecting the best current thinking about the aspects of schools that make them most conducive to 
learning. What First Things First brings to schools, as discussed below, is not merely a set of 
features but also a variety of strategies for putting them in place. 

The first four of these critical features describe structural and instructional changes that 
respond to and help satisfy students’ basic needs, as follows: 

1. Lower student-adult ratios create opportunities for students to feel known, 
liked, and cared about by their teachers. 

2. Continuity of care is another means of enhancing personal support. It further 
allows students to develop a clear and stable sense of their teachers’ expecta- 
tions and standards, against which they can evaluate their own work. Conti- 
nuity of care between the home and the school is also the goal of the initia- 
tive’s new Family Advocate System. 

3. High, clear, and fair standards, as noted above, provide clear benchmarks 
about what teachers consider high-quality work and suitable conduct; they 
enable students to identify and put into practice strategies for doing well and 
behaving appropriately. 

4. Enriched and diverse opportunities to leam, perform, and be recognized offer 
students an array of choices and options for developing and exhibiting indi- 
vidual capacities and strengths. 



3 See, for example, Connell and Wellborn, 1991; Skinner, Zimmer-Gembeck, and Connell, 1998. 
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Scaling Up First Things First 

Table 1.2 

The Seven Critical Features of First Things First 



Structural Changes 

1. Lower student-adult ratios to 15: 1 during language arts and math classes for at least 10 hours per week. 

2. Provide continuity of care across the school day, across the school years, and between school and home by 
forming small learning communities. The same core group of eight to ten professionals stays with the 
same group of 150-250 students for extended periods during the school day for all three years of middle 
school and for at least two-year periods in high school. The Family Advocate System is also aimed at en- 
suring continuity of care between staff of the small learning communities and students’ families. 

Instructional Changes 

3. Set high, clear, and fair academic and conduct standards that define clearly what all students will know 
and be able to do by the time they leave high school and at points along the way. Performance on stan- 
dards-based tests is linked directly to students’ advancement and grading, drives curriculum and instruc- 
tion in all courses, and is discussed regularly with students and their families. Adults and students agree 
on conduct standards, which are reinforced by adults modeling positive behaviors and attitudes and which 
are sustained by clear benefits to students and adults for meeting them and consequences for violating 
them. 

4. Provide enriched and diverse opportunities to learn, by making learning more active and connected in safe 
and respectful learning environments; to perform, by linking assessment strategies that use multiple modes 
of learning and tie performance directly to standards; and to be recognized, by creating individual and col- 
lective incentives for student achievement and by providing leadership opportunities in academic and non- 
academic areas. 

5. Equip, empower, and expect all staff to improve instruction by creating a shared vision and expectation of 
high-quality teaching and learning in all classrooms; supporting small learning communities’ implementa- 
tion of research-based instructional strategies to fulfill that vision; and engaging all staff in ongoing study 
to improve curricular and instructional approaches. 

Accountability and Governance Changes 

6. Allow for flexible allocation of available resources by teams and schools, based on instructional and inter- 
personal needs of students. Resources include people (students and staff); instructional facilities; time for 
instructional planning and professional development; and discretionary funds. 

7. Assure collective responsibility by providing collective incentives and consequences for small learning 
communities, schools, and central office staff that are linked to change in student performance. 



SOURCE: IRRE documents. 
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Box Cl of Figure 1.1 represents the next step in the theory of change. The theory states 
that implementation of the first four critical features — by increasing the degree of support that 
students receive from key adults and peers — will induce students to develop positive beliefs 
about themselves and school. Specifically, students will come to see themselves as more com- 
petent in relation to school, more autonomous, and more related to others in the school setting. 
Furthermore, students who hold positive beliefs about themselves in relation to school will, in 
turn, display greater engagement with academics. Such “engagement” entails a belief that doing 
well is personally important and a set of behaviors and feelings that back up that belief and put 
it into practice (for example, trying hard, preparing for class, paying attention, taking responsi- 
bility, and avoiding anger and blame when academic setbacks occur). 

Engagement is the most proximal predictor of student performance and within the 
model, and it is expected to have the strongest association with educational outcomes, which 
appear in Box D. These outcomes fall under the three general rubrics of achievement (stan- 
dardized test scores, credits), commitment (attendance, persistence), and behavior (discipli- 
nary actions). 

An analogous process exists for teachers (Box C2). Teachers’ experiences of interper- 
sonal and instructional support from their colleagues and others (for example, students, district 
and school administrators, parents) affect their beliefs about themselves, which in turn influence 
their own sense of engagement — their willingness to do the utmost to meet their students’ 
needs. 



Three critical features of the program model are directed toward teachers. The first of 
these straightforwardly addresses instructional change: 

5. All staff will be equipped, empowered, and expected to improve instruction. 

The vehicle for achieving this goal is the formation of teacher learning com- 
munities; teachers are expected to work together in small groups to discuss 
and apply appropriate research-based instructional strategies to meet stu- 
dents’ learning needs and achieve high standards. The process also involves 
teachers in supporting each other to improve teaching practice. 

The last two critical features involve changes in accountability and governance. They 
focus on realigning school- and district-level policies, expectations, and resources to support 
implementation of the preceding critical features: 

6. Collective responsibility sets clear targets for improvements in instructional 
practice and student performance and behavior, with rewards for achieving 
the targets and consequences for falling short. 
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7. Flexible allocation of resources allows teachers and schools to better respond 
to the interpersonal and instructional needs of students. These resources in- 
clude personnel, time (for example, for planning and professional develop- 
ment), and discretionary funds. 

The vertical arrows connecting Boxes Cl and C2 in both directions indicate that there 
are reciprocal influences between increased supports and opportunities for students and for 
adults. Changes in one promote changes in the other, and vice versa. For example, teachers may 
modify their instruction in ways that promote student engagement, and such engagement will 
encourage teachers to strengthen and broaden their commitment to instructional improvement. 

From a broader perspective, Box A of Figure 1.1 represents the antecedent stage in the 
theory of change. According to the theory, implementing whole-school change requires that key 
stakeholders in the community, the school districts, and the schools themselves perceive a need 
to change. It also calls for a clear understanding of the change that is sought and an intense and 
sustained commitment on the part of administrators, teachers, and others to pursuing that change. 

First Things First has a repertory of strategies for introducing change. The “early out- 
comes” of the initiative may be viewed in part as measures of the effectiveness of these change 
strategies. In this regard, key constructs that are measured include teachers’ awareness of the 
need to change, their belief that change is possible, their knowledge of the critical features of 
First Things First, and their personal commitment to the reform process. 



The Scope and Contents of This Report 

A shorthand way of describing this report is to say that it focuses on Box A of the the- 
ory of change diagram (Figure 1.1). Specifically, it discusses the selection and planning-year 
experiences of the schools involved in the first stage of the scaling-up of First Things First out- 
side Kansas City, Kansas. The ability to report in depth on the Kansas City expansion schools is 
limited by the fact that the research team there was not funded to conduct, and did not conduct, 
detailed implementation research at these schools. (Appendix B, however, does compare the 
early outcomes achieved at the schools outside Kansas City with the outcomes registered by the 
Kansas City schools at a comparable point in their development.) The report also does not dis- 
cuss the six Houston schools involved in the second stage of the scaling-up effort. Selected a 
year later than the two first-stage schools, these six schools, as noted above, have now em- 
barked on the planning year. Their experiences will be charted in later reports. 

Throughout, the report aims to give equal weight to the perspectives of the program de- 
veloper and of administrators and staff members at the participating schools. A major perspec- 
tive goes largely unrepresented, however: that of the students in these schools. This is because, 
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during site selection and the planning year, district and school personnel, not the students, were 
at the center of the action. The restricted focus of this initial report will be greatly expanded in 
future reports, which will assess the success of First Things First in attaining its ultimate objec- 
tives: increasing students’ engagement and raising their levels of performance. 

The report consists of five chapters. After this introductory chapter, Chapter 2 first dis- 
cusses the process by which IRRE selected sites to participate in the scaling-up effort; it then 
describes the schools both statistically and qualitatively, with special attention to those charac- 
teristics believed to be important factors shaping implementation. Chapter 3 considers the ef- 
forts undertaken during the planning year to begin putting in place the structural, instructional, 
and accountability and governance changes associated with First Things First and, in so doing, 
to build knowledge, commitment, and readiness among school staff members. Chapter 4 as- 
sesses the extent to which the latter goals were achieved and also examines the personal and 
school-related characteristics associated with these outcomes; as noted above, Appendix B 
compares the results at the expansion schools with those achieved by the Kansas City, Kansas, 
schools at a similar point in the initiative’s adoption process. Chapter 5 concludes the report by 
offering a perspective on the data presented in earlier chapters. 



Data Sources 

This report draws on a combination of quantitative and qualitative data. The quantita- 
tive data come from a survey administered in person to staff members at all schools in March 
and April 2001. Surveys were completed by 589 of the 681 individuals on the staff rosters at 
these schools, for a completion rate of 86.5 percent across the eight schools. 4 For purposes of 
comparison with surveys previously conducted in Kansas City, Kansas, the analysis is restricted 
to the 528 staff members who reported on the survey that they had a role in the classroom, 
whether as teachers or as aides or paraprofessionals. Consequently, the views of other school 
personnel (administrators, counselors, librarians, and so on) are not represented in the survey 
analysis unless these individuals also had a role in the classroom. 

The qualitative data largely reflect the efforts of field researchers who have been work- 
ing at the initiative’s sites since September 2000 (in the Mississippi schools) and November 
2000 (in Houston and Riverview Gardens). Over the course of the 2000-2001 planning year, 
among other activities, they conducted formal structured interviews with the eight individuals 
responsible for leading the reform effort at the different schools, who are known as School Im- 



4 The proportion of staff members completing the survey varied from 80 percent to 9 1 percent, de- 
pending on the school. 



provement Facilitators (SIFs), as well as with 64 “stakeholders” across the eight schools. 5 They 
also talked informally with teachers and observed whole-school and work group meetings. The 
author of the report also visited all the sites in April and May 2001 and interviewed 23 district 
officials, principals, and SIFs across sites. Published data on the school districts and schools 
rounded out the interview and field notes. In addition, the IRRE project manager and site coor- 
dinators were interviewed, and IRRE documents that relate to the site selection process and the 
planning year were examined. 



s Almost all stakeholders who were in that position at the time the interviews took place were inter- 
viewed. (At one school, a snow day and a death in the family prevented four stakeholder interviews from 
being completed; these were not rescheduled because of other commitments.) A few individuals who had 
been stakeholders left that position for personal reasons (for example, pregnancy) and were not inter- 
viewed. The roles of the stakeholders and the SIFs are described in Chapter 3. 
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Chapter 2 

The Expansion Sites: 

Their Selection and Characteristics 



Introduction 

Selecting sites was an essential early task of the Scaling Up First Things First demon- 
stration. The original proposal to the Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) 
called for First Things First to be implemented in two urban high schools and their associated 
middle schools, in two rural high schools, and in a medium-size school district. 

At first, the Institute for Research and Reform in Education (IRRE) planned to select 
the sites in two stages. The first stage was to include one of the urban high school and middle 
school combinations, one rural high school, and the district; the second stage, slated to occur a 
year later, was to include the second set of urban and rural schools. IRRE soon decided, how- 
ever, that it would be both feasible and more cost-effective to select all the sites the first year. 

In fact, site selection did take place in two stages, although not the two originally 
planned. The first stage unfolded between October 1999 and June 2000 and resulted in the se- 
lection of the two urban high schools and their associated middle schools as well as the two ru- 
ral high schools called for by the OERI contract. But no suitable district site was found; the con- 
tinuing search for such a site necessitated a second stage, which concluded successfully in June 
2001. Both stages involved similar processes and activities, which are a principal subject of 
this chapter. 

Next this chapter outlines the steps that IRRE took to identify prospective sites and to 
acquaint them with First Things First; it also considers the factors that influenced sites’ deci- 
sions about whether or not to apply to be part of the initiative and the process for reaching these 
decisions. The chapter then presents salient demographic and education-related characteristics 
of the four sites and eight schools participating in the scaling-up effort (excluding the expansion 
schools in Kansas City, Kansas) and offers a brief profile of each school. The concluding sec- 
tion discusses differences among the schools along a number of dimensions related to school 
reform. 



The discussion suggests a number of overarching themes: 

• Site selection was a labor-intensive affair, typically involving multiple efforts 
at contact and many lengthy phone conversations, as the program developers 
and prospective sites explored the possibility of making a match. 
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• Site selection criteria involved both objective criteria of the extent of need 
and the developers’ subjective judgments of local administrators’ will and 
capacity to pull off a major reform. 

• In most instances, the decision to adopt First Things First was made by dis- 
trict and school officials; at only one school did teachers formally vote on the 
intervention. 

• Predictably, finding a medium-size school district with a number of high 
schools and middle schools willing to take on a comprehensive new initiative 
proved much more difficult than finding individual schools and smaller dis- 
tricts willing to do so. 

• The site selection process yielded a group of schools that, while varying 
considerably in size and populations served, signed on with First Things First 
in the hope and expectation that the reform would increase students’ 
academic achievement. 

• As a group, teachers at the expansion schools had been in the classroom for 
many years — a factor that has been associated in the literature with resis- 
tance to reform. 

• Just over half the teachers said that they had had no prior experience with 
school reform efforts; those who did report such experience tended to view 
past efforts in moderately positive terms. 

• Asked to what extent the seven critical features of First Things First were in 
place before the initiative was implemented, the majority of teachers reported 
that their schools already had block scheduling and that high, clear, and fair 
academic and conduct standards already existed in most or all classes. 

• While teachers tended to perceive their principals as being responsive to 
staff, there was considerable variation among the schools in this respect. 



The Site Selection Process: Key Activities and Considerations 

Initiating the Selection Process 

To guide its efforts, IRRE devised a set of site selection criteria, shown in Table 2.1, 
that represent a mix of objective and subjective considerations. The objective factors were 
largely demographic in nature: To make it more likely that the sites selected would benefit from 



Scaling Up First Things First 
Table 2.1 

Criteria for Selecting the Expansion Sites 



Demographic criteria 

Urban districts: 

• A minimum of 10,000 and a maximum of 50,000 students 

• At least 50 percent of the student population is economically disadvantaged (that is, eligible 
for free or reduced-price lunch) 

• Up to six comprehensive high schools and up to twelve middle schools 

Urban high schools and middle schools: 

• Comprehensive high schools with a minimum of 1 ,000 students 

• At least one middle school where 85 percent of the graduates attend the candidate high school 

• Substantial percentage of students are economically disadvantaged 

Rural high schools: 

• A minimum of 350 students 

• Substantial percentage of students are economically disadvantaged 

Reform potential 

Research infrastructure 



SOURCE: IRRE documents. 



the kinds of reforms that First Things First offers, all the schools had to serve a substantial per- 
centage of economically disadvantaged young people, and the urban schools had to be large 
ones, capable of being divided into several small learning communities (SLCs). Prospective 
sites’ current and potential capacity to collect and use research data and their ability to meet the 
data requirements of the evaluation were also taken into account. 1 A more subjective factor was 
IRRE’s assessment of each district’s and school’s potential to implement and sustain the critical 
features of First Things First. 

From the beginning, IRRE recognized the importance of securing school district sup- 
port for the implementation of a new reform. For this reason, in identifying prospective sites, 

‘While the ability of sites to provide the data needed by the evaluation was explored during phone 
conversations and meetings with the sites, the evaluator was flexible on this score, and no sites were 
eliminated because of evaluation considerations. 
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IRRE drew in large measure on a cadre of consultants (known as the National Implementation 
Leadership Group, or NILG) who were familiar with developments and key personnel in state 
education agencies and school districts across the country. These individuals suggested potential 
demonstration candidates. In some instances, they also made phone calls to district administra- 
tors whom they knew personally to introduce First Things First and discuss the benefits of join- 
ing a national demonstration. Either the NILG member or IRRE then sent each district a letter 
congratulating it on its nomination, along with informational materials (including a 30-minute 
videotape describing the evolution of First Things First in Kansas City, Kansas) and an applica- 
tion kit; IRRE staff followed up with phone calls to explain the initiative more fully and to so- 
licit interest. This approach, while labor-intensive, increased the likelihood that sites would first 
hear about the initiative from a known and trusted party — and that IRRE staff would similarly 
be perceived as credible and trustworthy. 

IRRE never intended to embark on a comprehensive national search; nonetheless, some 
70 sites in 28 states were ultimately nominated and contacted. Asked whether the level of effort 
involved in identifying the sites was about what had been expected, the Scaling Up demonstra- 
tion manager replied that it had been “both less and more.” She explained: 

We had anticipated considerably less interest in even initial discussions. But 
we also anticipated the process being easier and quicker for those that were 
interested. Instead, we got more inquiries than I would have thought, more 
responses, but the work was harder with each individual place. That’s be- 
cause of what life is like for superintendents these days, the crises they have 
to manage. . . . The pressures on superintendents are pretty extraordinary. 

There truly is genuine interest, and they really do want to make their schools 
better. They aren’t satisfied with the status quo. But getting them out from 
under enough to focus on what to do about it, and on a particular thing to do 
about it, is extremely difficult. 2 

Repeated callbacks and rescheduled phone conversations were the norm. And when 
conversations did take place, they were often lengthy, as sites sought to learn more about First 
Things First before deciding whether or not to send in a letter of interest. 3 



2 Evans (1996, p. 148) makes a similar point. Citing Bolman and Deal (1991, p. 29), Evans notes: 
“Running an organization seems to be a matter of solving an endless set of ‘messes.’ Efforts to exert 
leadership are usually cut short by the need to manage these messes.” 

3 Time spent on the phone was only part of what made site selection so labor-intensive for the demon- 
stration developers. At each stage, materials — letters, interview protocols, meeting agendas, and so on 
— had to be drafted, reviewed, revised, printed, and prepared for use. 
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Some sites that were initially contacted were ruled out immediately, or ruled themselves 
out. Some were already engaged in school reform efforts and did not want to take on another 
initiative. Some sites were so remote from major population centers that it would have taken a 
full day to reach them — an inefficient use of the developer’s staff time and resources. Some 
sites were judged unsuitable because they did not serve large enough numbers of low-income 
students or because of changing leadership. And some sites simply never returned repeated 
phone calls. 

From the initial round of contacts, 16 sites opted to move on to the next stage. This in- 
volved submitting an application that included a formal letter of interest signed by the superin- 
tendent (as well as, for the urban and the rural school sites, letters of support signed by the prin- 
cipals) and data on their districts and students. In response, IRRE staff interviewed site person- 
nel by phone to further explore eligibility and interest, and they subsequently conducted site 
visits to most of the applicants. 

The site visits typically lasted a full day, with time allocated for presentations both by 
IRRE and by local officials. In describing First Things First to district personnel, IRRE staff 
discussed not only its critical features but also the key steps of the planning process. They noted, 
for example, that each school would participate in an introductory Roundtable meeting, that 
staff members would make choices about the structure of the schools, and that staff work 
groups would carry out the planning. As one IRRE staff member noted: “I learned a long time 
ago that you can’t ask people to take this trip with you without laying out everything you know. 
We probably pushed harder on that — people understanding what they were getting into — 
than anything else.” 

As local officials talked about their districts and schools during the phone interviews 
and site visits, IRRE staff tried to assess the more subjective factors associated with site selec- 
tion — motivation and capacity. They questioned district officials about the kinds of changes 
they thought were needed, about whether central office staff would be receptive, about whether 
the school board and principals would be supportive, and about the amount of resistance that 
ideas imported from outside would generate. They also probed to see whether officials were 
willing to discuss the critical features that entail a shift in power relationships (for example, de- 
volving decisions about resource allocation to the small learning communities). They tried to 
judge whether the will to reform was so solid that the site would move forward with or without 
IRRE’s assistance. And they looked for some degree of personal “chemistry” with the superin- 
tendents and principals — whether mutual respect existed between the parties, whether a suc- 
cessful working relationship might take hold. 

In their phone conversations with site personnel, IRRE staff also inquired about the type 
and strength of local teachers’ unions or associations. IRRE sought to ensure that key union of- 
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ficials knew about First Things First from the start, asking that union or association representa- 
tives be invited to attend the site visit meetings. In the end, few sites that applied to be part of 
the demonstration had strong unions. As the demonstration manager commented, “We didn’t 
eliminate places with strong unions; they mostly eliminated themselves” — perhaps recogniz- 
ing that the reforms of First Things First would bring on a tougher battle than district officials 
wanted to wage. 4 

At the conclusion of the site visits, seven sites — one district, two urban sites with high 
schools and their linked middle schools, and four rural sites — were invited to a Roundtable 
meeting held in Kansas City, Kansas, in May 2000. 

The Sites’ Perspective 

Site representatives came to the Roundtable with varying degrees of familiarity with 
First Things First. District officials in Greenville and Shaw, for example, first heard about the 
initiative from an official in the Mississippi Department of Education who had previously been 
the Greenville superintendent. They learned more when IRRE staff visited their sites. 

Representatives of one site attending the Roundtable were already quite knowledgeable 
about First Things First and committed to its implementation; indeed, they actively wooed 
IRRE to be selected for the demonstration. The superintendent of the Riverview Gardens 
School District had first heard about the initiative in October 1999 as a participant in a Missouri 
school superintendents’ forum at which Jim Connell made a presentation about the program. 
Her district had received only provisional accreditation from the Missouri Department of Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education because of low student test scores and attendance, and while 
the district’s elementary schools were showing improvements, the secondary schools were not. 
Earlier in the year, high school administrators had held a retreat and discussed the need to re- 
structure the school, to create closer relationships between teachers and students, and to raise 
student achievement. 

Impressed by what she heard at the forum, the superintendent sent a three-person team 
— including the assistant superintendent for secondary instruction, the high school principal, 
and a longtime, well-respected teacher at the high school — to a Roundtable held in Kansas 
City, Kansas, for the second group of schools in that district to implement the initiative. The trio 
returned highly enthusiastic about what they had learned and immediately began strategizing 



4 While about 90 percent of the nation’s public school teachers are represented by the National Educa- 
tion Association or the American Federation of Teachers, the strength of teacher unions varies considera- 
bly by region and by state (Duplantis, Chandler, and Geske, 1995). The South, where three of the initia- 
tive’s four expansion sites are located, has a notably weak teacher union presence (Steelman, Powell, and 
Carini, 2000). 
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about how to introduce First Things First to their colleagues in a way that would maximize ac- 
ceptance. Among other activities, they disseminated literature on the merits of small learning 
communities and increased instructional time and talked about these readings in both formal 
and informal staff meetings. They screened the 30-minute videotape on the Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, experience with First Things First and brought staff from the Kansas City initiative to 
Riverview Gardens for small-group discussions. Finally, the Riverview Gardens School District 
dug into its coffers to find the funds to send three additional groups — comprising teachers, 
administrators, board members, central office staff members, and parents — to visit Wyandotte 
High School. By the time of the May 2000 Roundtable, district officials and other educational 
leaders in Riverview Gardens were convinced that First Things First was the reform for them. 

Whatever their level of familiarity with First Things First, all site representatives attend- 
ing the Roundtable were attracted to the initiative by the same basic motive: its potential for 
improving students’ academic achievement. Asked why Shaw, Mississippi, had decided to 
adopt First Things First, the superintendent replied: 

Because of the low test scores in math and reading. Because of the dropout 
rate in grades 8 and 9. Because of high discipline referrals to the office. 

And most of all, to provide the students a greater opportunity for educa- 
tional success. 

His counterpart in Greenville, Mississippi, echoed the sentiment: 

As we analyzed our data and looked at the direction we wanted to go, we 
knew there were certain things we had to do in terms of reducing the dropout 
rate and increasing graduation and student achievement. We had goals and 
objectives, but needed something else to enhance the activities we already 
had in place. 

The program appealed to the Greenville superintendent for another reason: It was con- 
sistent with his desire to improve educational opportunities for Greenville youth by consolidat- 
ing the district’s two zoned high schools. 5 The previous superintendent had also favored such a 
merger but had run into such opposition from the community that he was forced to back down. 
His successor recognized that First Things First could be implemented in a single high school 
with two campuses, with different small learning communities located in the two buildings. 



5 Among other things, this would allow all students to take advantage of new, state-of-the-art science 
labs at one of the schools. 
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Along with its promise of better outcomes, First Things First offered a process for 
reaching those outcomes, and this also appealed to the key players at the sites. Said a district 
official in Houston: 

We had an idea of where we wanted to go, but we couldn’t get a grasp on 
how to get there. . . . What appealed to me in Kansas City was the year of 
planning — there was a structured process for getting from Point A to Point B. 

That really appealed to me, because that was where we were having trouble. 

The Roundtable and Its Aftermath 

The Roundtable gave the prospective sites and IRRE another opportunity to look each 
other over. And because IRRE expected each site attending the Roundtable to send at least 
seven people — the superintendent, a designated liaison (“point person”) from the district, the 
principal of each participating school, a school board member, a teacher, a representative from 
the teachers’ union or association, and a parent or student — the meeting helped ensure that a 
diverse group of interested parties would learn more about both what the intervention could of- 
fer and what it would demand . 6 

Those attending first heard Jim Connell’s overview of the rationale for First Things 
First and its critical features, along with disturbing data on the high proportions of students in 
high-poverty schools who are at risk of failure and dropping out. Especially engaging were a 
panel of students from Wyandotte High School in Kansas City, Kansas, and from Central Park 
East Secondary School in New York City and a second panel composed of teachers from the 
two schools. Audience members were clearly impressed by the sincerity and sense of purpose 
of the young people as they talked about how close they felt to their teachers, how the climate in 
their school had changed, and how, in some cases, First Things First had helped them turn 
around scholastic careers that had previously been marked by failure. Although students had 
been prepared beforehand for the panel, they were not generally the “cream of the crop,” and 
after they left the room, Connell challenged the listeners to identify the students who were en- 
rolled in special education classes. Participants also toured some of the Kansas City, Kansas, 
schools to look at implementation and to talk with principals, teachers, and students in less 
structured settings. Large blocks of time were allotted for site teams to network with each other 
and to ask questions of IRRE staff. Finally, the Roundtable included a briefing on the project’s 
research requirements and a detailing of the next steps. 



6 Every participating site brought at least that complement, and some brought larger groups. Initially, 
IRRE anticipated that the sites would defray the cost of the trip, but this proved infeasible; some sites 
simply could not afford to send such a large group, especially so late in the school year. Ultimately, IRRE 
used outside resources to pay for four people from each site to attend; others came at the districts’ expense. 
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The success of the Roundtable in generating and sustaining support for participation in 
the demonstration is evident in the fact that six of the seven sites that attended the meeting sub- 
mitted a letter of commitment to take part in the scaling-up effort. The exception was the school 
district that attended the Roundtable; although many officials and principals favored adopting 
the reform, there were also widespread doubts about whether resistance to it could be overcome 
without unduly compromising the initiative. With the district’s decision to withdraw, IRRE had 
to renew its search for suitable candidates for this position. 

IRRE also had to decide which two of the four rural sites at the Roundtable it wanted to 
go with. It opted for the two Mississippi Delta communities, which were economically needier 
than their rural rivals. A further consideration was that because the Mississippi sites were less 
than 25 miles apart, they could be visited together, making for greater efficiency. 

At the end of the first round of site selection, then, two urban sites — the Riverview 
Gardens School District in Saint Louis County, Missouri (the high school and its two middle 
school feeders) and a high school and middle school in Houston, Texas — along with three ru- 
ral high schools in Greenville and Shaw, Mississippi, emerged the winners. 7 The characteristics 
of these sites are discussed below. Here, however, it is worth noting that while a larger district 
remained to be found, three of the four sites selected in the first round (all but Houston) encom- 
passed all the high schools in their respective districts. 

The Issue of Staff Buy-In: To Vote or Not to Vote 

While the Roundtable process ensured that a representative group of administrators, 
teachers, school board members, and others in the school community would hear a good deal 
about First Things First, the decision to undertake the initiative rested with the district officials 
and principals of the participating schools, in consultation with a few other key players. IRRE 
did not require, or even recommend, a schoolwide vote on adoption. Connell argued that buy-in 
from district and school leadership was sufficient to move the process forward. 

In only one instance did the full faculty of a participating school vote on the matter. The 
principal of Riverview Gardens High School believed that it was essential to win teachers’ 
commitment to the initiative through a formal ballot. In this regard, the fact that Riverview Gar- 
dens had learned about First Things First long before the other sites did worked to the princi- 
pal’s advantage: He had the better part of an academic year to ply teachers with information 



7 Contrary to the original plan, the Houston middle school that was selected was not a major feeder 
for the high school. The principal of the middle school that was the high school’s most important feeder 
was categorically opposed to the concept of continuity of care and made it clear to IRRE staff that he 
would not implement that particular critical feature. In contrast, the principal of the middle school that 
was ultimately selected strongly supported First Things First and pressed to have her school join the initiative. 
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about the program and win their endorsement. In consultation with IRRE staff, the principal 
sought to secure the support of 85 percent of the faculty; when the ballot finally took place, 98 
percent of the teachers voted in favor of adopting First Things First. 

In Houston and the two Mississippi sites, district and school administrators noted the 
need to move quickly as a factor impeding a fuller discussion of the topic among all faculty 
members. As one top district official put it: 

As superintendent, it’s my job to plan and forecast the needs of the district 
and to set the vision for the district. I saw that as the task of this office. Once 
we had bought it, then it was our task to sell it to others. ... I didn’t want to 
take a vote, because I knew it would take a whole year for everybody to buy 
into First Things First, and that would have meant we lost a whole year. 

A principal voiced a similar rationale for top-down decision-making: “We don’t have 
two or three years to study. Two years becomes three or four.” 

The two Riverview Gardens middle schools had not expected to be part of First Things 
First, and when word came that they would be included in the scaling-up effort, it was too late 
to conduct the same kind of intensive consensus-building campaign that had taken place at the 
high school. Thus, although a number of middle school teachers — including the local NEA 
chapter president — pressed for a vote, no administrators pushed for it, and a faculty-wide vote 
on adopting the program did not take place at these schools. 

Clearly, teachers must buy into an education reform like First Things First if it is to be 
effective. But the school change literature suggests that the initial stages of reform, including the 
adoption decision, do not require widespread teacher involvement. Indeed, participation and a 
sense of empowerment may develop only after the change process is under way. 8 Since only 
one site opted for a formal vote, the experience of the expansion sites can shed only limited light 
on the importance of this mechanism for securing initial staff support for and ownership of the 
intervention. 

Continuing the Search for the District 

Finding a district willing to make First Things First the centerpiece of its secondary 
school reform efforts proved to be difficult and time-consuming and involved the same kinds of 
activities as had been undertaken the previous year: multiple and extended phone conversations 
with district officials, site visits, and ultimately another Roundtable for the two finalists. What 
made the process all the more arduous was the fact that, at the same time, project developers 



8 Fullan and Stiegelbauer, 1991, Chapter 5. 
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were moving forward with p lannin g activities at the sites that had already been selected and 
were also providing ongoing technical assistance to the Kansas City, Kansas, district. The ca- 
pacities of IRRE’s small central staff were unquestionably stretched. 

Essentially, the challenge in selecting the district, as with choosing the individual 
schools, was to find a site where there was a high level of commitment and competence on the 
part of both central office staff and principals of the participating schools. The challenge was 
compounded by the fact that, naturally, there were more personalities to contend with and more 
sets of interests to be reconciled. Thus, in one site, the superintendent, who was new to the dis- 
trict, favored adopting First Things First but was unwilling to take a strong position so early in 
his tenure against several school principals who believed the intervention was too radical and 
unnecessary. In another district, the principals who were most enthusiastic about the initiative 
and would have provided the strongest leadership did not head the schools that served the larg- 
est numbers of low-income students. In a third site, an assistant superintendent charged with 
overseeing reform efforts took a dislike to the program developers. In yet another district, sev- 
eral assistant superintendents expressed serious doubts that the program could be pulled off 
successfully. 

Although Houston hardly meets the definition of a middle-size school district as put 
forth by the program developers — it is, in fact, the eighth-largest district in the country — key 
officials there had, from the outset, made clear their interest in expanding First Things First be- 
yond the two schools already selected. Given the problems associated with locating a suitable 
district, IRRE sought permission from OERI to move into six additional schools in Houston 
(three high schools and three middle schools) and to have Houston count as the district site. But- 
tressing IRRE’s argument was the fact that the eight schools collectively served over 14,000 
mostly minority and low-income students — just the population for whom First Things First 
was designed. OERI consented, and, in June 2001, Houston officially became the “district” 
stipulated by the initial contract. At the same time, OERI agreed that IRRE would not have to 
replace Houston’s first-round high school and middle school with a different urban high school 
and middle school. 



The Expansion Schools and Their Communities 

This section begins with an overview of the districts and schools participating in the 
scaling-up effort. Tables 2.2 and 2.3 summarize salient characteristics of the districts and 
schools, respectively. As Table 2.2 makes clear, the target communities are strikingly diverse in 
terms of scale, ethnic mix of the population, per pupil expenditures, and other characteristics. 
An important similarity is that, at the time of site selection, three of the four district superinten- 
dents were well established in their office, having held that position for six years (although one 
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Scaling Up First Things First 
Table 2.2 

Selected Characteristics of School Districts 



Characteristic 


Houston 


Riverview 

Gardens 


Greenville 


Shaw 


Census 2000 population of town, city, or district 


1,953,631 


43,530 


41,633 


2,312 


Ethnic distribution of population 










White, non-Hispanic 


30.8 


40.2 


28.7 


7.1 


Black, non-Hispanic 


25.0 


57.5 


69.3 


91.6 


Hispanic 


37.4 


0.0 


0.7 


1.0 


Asian 


5.3 


0.0 


0.7 


0.1 


Native American/Other 


0.3 


2.3 a 


0.1 


0.0 


Unemployment rate for 2000 


5.1 


2.8 b 


9.4 


8.2 c 


Number of students enrolled in pub lie schools, 










September 2000 


208,462 


7,587 


7,752 


845 


Per pupil expenditure ($), 2000-2001 school year 


7,096 


6,507 


5,613 


7,004 


Number of schools involved in First Things First 










Middle schools 


l d 


2 






High schools 


1 


1 


1 e 


1 


Tenure of superintendent as of June 2000 (years) 


6 


6 


2 


6 



SOURCES: United States Census Bureau, Census 2000, information from Web site: http://www.census.gov. 
Texas Education Agency, information from Web site: http://www.tea.state.tx.us. 

Board of Education, Houston, TX. 

Mississippi State Department of Education. 

Mississippi Employment Security Commission. 

Missouri Department of Education. 

MDRC Field Research Reports. 

NOTES: Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in calculating of sums and differences. 

includes Hispanics, Asians/Pacific Islanders, and Native Americans. These groups could not be 
disaggregated from the available data. 

^he unemployment rate is for St. Louis County. 

c The unemployment rate is for Bolivar County, the county in which Shaw is located. 
d In Houston, at the conclusion of the planning year, three additional middle schools and three additional 
high schools were selected to implement First Things First. 

e In Greenville, two separate high schools were combined to form one high school on two campuses. 
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Selected Characteristics of Schools 
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Student-teacher ratio 30:1 26:1 17:1 26:1 19:1 17:1 12:1 12:1 



Houston, TX Riverview Gardens, MO Greenville, MS Shaw, MS 

Sharpstown Riverview Central East Greenville T. L. Weston 

Lee High Middle Gardens Middle Middle High High Shaw High 
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NOTES: Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in calculating of sums and differences. 

a Classroom staff include regular subject teachers, ESL and special education teachers, paraprofessionals and teachers aides, and anyone else with 
classroom responsibilities. 

b - indicates that a new principal assumed this position at the start of the planning year. 



of the three, the Houston superintendent, left some months later to become Secretary of the U.S. 
Department of Education). 

In the fall of 2000, the eight schools differed greatly in the number of students enrolled 
(Table 2.3). All eight, however, served predominantly nonwhite students: mostly African- 
American students in Riverview Gardens and the Mississippi schools, and mostly Hispanic stu- 
dents in the two Houston schools. The majority of these students were poor (as evidenced by 
their eligibility for free or reduced-price lunches), and, in Houston, about one-third were limited 
in their ability to speak English. 

Table 2.4 presents IRRE estimates of the percentages of students in the schools or dis- 
tricts in two categories. 9 The first category includes students who, on the basis of high atten- 
dance and solid reading test scores (or, in Houston, reading and math test scores), were deemed 
to have a very high likelihood of graduating from high school. At all but one school, one-tenth 
of the students or less fell into this group. The second category includes students who, on the 
basis of poor attendance and low test scores, were considered to be at high risk for dropping out. 
Between 24 percent and 65 percent of all students, depending on school and grade cohort, fell 
into this high-risk group. 

Another look at Table 2.3 shows that, across all schools, 66 percent of the classroom 
teachers were female, and 34 percent were male. There were virtually identical proportions of 
African-American and white teachers — 46 percent each — with blacks constituting the major- 
ity of the staff in the three Mississippi schools and in East Middle School in Riverview Gardens. 
All eight schools had higher proportions of white teachers than white students. Particularly no- 
table is the low proportion of Hispanic teachers at Lee High School and Sharpstown Middle 
School in Houston, both of which have predominantly Hispanic student populations. 

Many schools had a sizable proportion of staff members who had been in place for 
many years and who had considerable experience in the classroom. Across schools, almost half 
(48 percent) had taught for more than 10 years, and one-quarter had taught for more than 20 
years. This is important because research suggests that veteran teachers are especially likely to 
resist change that is imposed on them, even when they are unhappy with their present situation. 
Teachers who are middle-aged and have years of experience tend to be risk-aversive and more 
skeptical about reform efforts than new, young teachers. 10 Observations from the field also sug- 
gest that more experienced teachers often get plum assignments (for example, teaching Ad- 
vanced Placement classes), feel satisfied with their instructional practices, and believe that they 



9 The approach to creating these risk categories is described in Bridges and Connell (1999). 

10 See, for example, Evans, 1996; Sarason, 1996. 



Scaling Up First Things First 
Table 2.4 

Student Achievement in the Districts and Schools 





Percentage of Students Considered 




Location, Student Group, and Date 


Optimal for Graduation 


High Risk for Dropping Out 


Houston, TX 

Sharpstown Middle School 

Students in grades 6 through 8, 1997-1998 


17 




59 


Lee High School 

Students in grades 9 through 1 1, 1998-1999 


10 




58 


Riverview Gardens, MO 

Students in grade 7, 1998-1999 


8 




33 


Students in grade 1 1, 1998-1999 


7 




42 


Greenville, MS 

Greenville High School 

Students in grade 9, 1996-1997 


6 




48 


Students in grade 10, 1997-1998 


1 




33 


Students in grade 11, 1998-1999 


3 




27 


T. L. Weston High School 

Students in grade 9, 1998-1999 


3 




65 


Students in grade 1 1, 1998-1999 


3 




38 


Shaw, MS 

Students in grades 9 and 10, 1998-1999 


2 




52 


Students in grades 10 and 1 1, 1998-1999 


7 




24 



SOURCE: IRRE calculations from school district data. 



are successful; they are therefore resistant to reforms that could potentially change who, what, 
and how they teach. 

Two schools began the planning year with newly appointed principals at the helm. All 
but one of the six remaining schools had principals who were relatively new to their positions, 
having held them for three years or less. 
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Profiles of the Target Districts and Schools 

Statistics tell only part of the story. This section aims to paint a word-picture of the dis- 
tricts and schools and to describe the features that make them distinctive. 

Houston (Texas) 

Houston is a sprawling international business center that is the fourth-largest city in the 
United States. Although primarily based on petrochemical production, Houston’s economy has 
diversified to include medical research and health care delivery, high technology, international 
imports and exports, commercial fishing, banking and finance, and manufacturing and distri- 
bution. 



The Houston Independent School District (HISD) is divided into 1 1 decentralized dis- 
tricts. Lee High School and Sharpstown Middle School are both located in the populous West 
District, which enrolls some 21,000 students out of 210,000 in the greater Houston area. Once 
solely an enclave of the affluent middle class, this is a changing landscape that is now home to 
an ever-growing multiethnic community, reflected in the local Indian, Middle Eastern, and 
Southeast Asian businesses found in the numerous strip malls within its borders. The housing 
stock is diverse, including both upper-middle and middle-class suburban homes and large pock- 
ets of recently built apartment complexes that already look worn. The latter serve as a temporary 
haven for incoming immigrants housed there by government refugee resettlement programs. 

During the 1990s, HISD became known as a leader in districtwide urban school re- 
form." But because of the former affluence of their surroundings, Lee High School and Sharp- 
stown Middle School were largely overlooked by earlier reform initiatives. Both serve large 
numbers of students from poor families; families in the area who have more money send their 
children either to private schools or to a new, predominantly white high school and do not pro- 
vide much community support to Lee and Sharpstown. Both schools have large populations of 
students in English as a Second Language (ESL) programs, and teachers in both schools see the 
broad cultural diversity of the student body as both a strength and a challenge. Although many 
of these students are hungry to learn, they face many obstacles. Coming from newly arrived 
immi grant families who are often fleeing civil war and political unrest in their homelands, many 
students live in great poverty, and some have never been to school before or had any formal 
education. Gang activities also make for violence in the neighborhoods, although gang violence 
has been kept out of the schools. The City of Houston has an antigang and antidrug task force 
working in the area, but assaults and drive-by shootings are not uncommon. 



"See Paige and Sclafani, 2001. 
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Lee High School. Built in 1963, Lee High School is greatly in need of renovation; parts 
have been condemned. The bathrooms and air-conditioners need repairs, and, in some rooms, 
streams of rust run down moldy walls as the building succumbs to the natural decay of the hu- 
mid, subtropical environment. The prefabricated temporary buildings behind the school are un- 
inviting but house new air-conditioners. 

In the classrooms, the dreariness of the halls gives way to colorful displays of posters, 
student work, and students’ clothing. Represented within the classrooms are students from 63 
nations. Substantial numbers come from Bosnia, Russia, Armenia, Vietnam, various African 
and Middle Eastern countries, and all the Hispanic nations; the last group makes up more than 
half the student body. At the start of the initiative’s planning year, Lee lost 1,000 students — 
many from families with greater means — to a newly built school; half the remaining student 
population then consisted of special education students, ESL students, or students who were in 
both programs. 

At the time that Lee was selected for First Things First, a new principal had been in 
place for one year, and the school had started along the path to reform. Prompted by the West 
District superintendent, staff began planning a reform initiative, known as Lee 2000, which in- 
cluded the creation of small learning communities and was slated to get under way in the fall of 
2000. Lee 2000 was set aside when district and school officials decided to adopt First Things 
First instead. 

Sharpstown Middle School. Sharpstown Middle School is situated in a middle-class 
neighborhood of modest, well-kept homes. Across the street is a large and well-endowed Chi- 
nese Buddhist center that houses two temples, a small school, living quarters for resident nuns 
and priests, and conference halls that the Buddhists allow Sharpstown and an adjacent elemen- 
tary school to use for meetings. The original two-story, yellow-brick building was built in 1968, 
and a number of prefabricated temporary classrooms have been added on either side. The main 
building is laid out in wings, with rooms opening off patios and pleasant gardens in a central 
courtyard; students maintain a hydroponics garden as part of a science project. Although the 
edifice is in need of repair, staff have worked to brighten the place with colorful displays of stu- 
dents’ work. Eighty countries are represented in the school, and Sharpstown is notable for hav- 
ing the highest proportion of ESL students of all the Houston schools — in a city where most 
schools have a significant ESL population. 

The principal has been in that position since 1992. 

Riverview Gardens (Missouri) 

The name “Riverview Gardens” does not appear on any map of Missouri. Rather, the 
Riverview Gardens School District serves seven incorporated communities (one of which is the 
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Village of Riverview) and occupies an area of about 12 square miles of St. Louis County to the 
northern limits of St. Louis City. According to 1999 federal figures, the population of the city 
and county together was 1,345,464. While the school district’s population is difficult to ascer- 
tain precisely, it enrolls just under 8,000 students in grades kindergarten through 12. Like other 
cities along the Mississippi River founded by French traders and missionaries, St. Louis still has 
a large Catholic population and many Catholic schools, and about 1 ,000 students residing in the 
district attend the four Catholic, one Lutheran, and one nonsectarian private grade schools 
within the district’s borders. It is likely that many graduates of these schools go on to enroll in 
parochial or other private high schools. 

A school district official comments that the Riverview Gardens School District is lo- 
cated “north, east, south and west of any place that has money” — a reference to the absence of 
large industries or corporations within the district’s borders that could contribute to the tax base 
of the communities. The district occupies a suburban area that lies partly along the Mississippi 
River, in what was mostly a rural area until about the 1940s. Now it is filled with houses, 
apartment buildings, strip malls, and small service businesses of all kinds — groceries, taverns, 
hairdressers and barbers, pharmacies, gas stations, and various ethnic and chain restaurants. The 
residents of the school district work in all the industries and businesses found in the St. Louis 
area, including health care and educational institutions, manufacturing, banking and financial 
services, and retail businesses. Many residents are employed in skilled-labor positions at the 
Boeing aerospace engineering plant located in north St. Louis County or at the Chrysler plant in 
nearby north St. Louis City. 

The population today is mostly African-American, although a decade ago it was mostly 
white. Since the late 1 970s, area residents have been migrating in a steady stream out of the City 
of Saint Louis and into the North County area, as better job opportunities enabled many families 
to leave city neighborhoods that were becoming increasingly troubled by gangs, drug use, and 
violence for the quieter and safer suburban neighborhoods served by the Riverview Gardens 
School District. The general character of the district is one of small brick or frame houses in 
clean and neat neighborhoods where home repair or improvement projects are often under way, 
children are playing in yards and on sidewalks, and residents in most neighborhoods are seen 
working in their yards. But there is also a small section of depressed-looking, poorly maintained 
streets where the houses have bars on doors and windows — as well as a few beautiful, large, 
1940s-era, architect-designed brick homes set off by expansive lawns. 

The public school student population — about 85 percent black and 15 percent white, 
with a smattering of “other” — comes from families whose incomes tend to be higher than 
those of their counterparts who live in the city and lower than those of families living in other 
parts of St. Louis County. About 70 percent of the students in the district qualify for reduced- 
price or free lunches. 
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At the time of site selection for First Things First, the superintendent had been in office 
for six years. Under her guidance and with the assistance of an outside consultant, the district 
implemented a program called Write Focus that requires all teachers to implement structured 
writing assignments on an almost daily basis in all classes, in order to increase students’ mastery 
of writing skills. Longer written assignments are graded monthly, and, to measure progress, 
every month each school graphs the average writing scores (which are based on state standards) 
for each grade level, in each discipline. 

Riverview Gardens High School. Opened in 1959 to accommodate a growing student 
population, Riverview Gardens High School comprises nine buildings on a large campus within 
a residential neighborhood on the northeastern edge of the school district. The buildings are in 
generally good repair, although their interior walls, constructed of painted concrete blocks, con- 
tribute to a somewhat institutional atmosphere. Teachers also complain that the physical facility 
is inadequate, with classroom space generally tight; there is not enough room in the auditorium 
for the whole school to meet at one time, so that school assemblies have to take place in shifts. 

When classes are in session, very few students are to be found, nor sounds heard, in the 
hallways. During passing periods, however — when the halls resound with student laughter, 
screams, and shouts and banging locker doors — the principal, four assistant principals, and two 
“walking counselors” use walkie-talkies constantly to regulate student movement throughout 
the campus. Between classes, teachers stand in hallways shouting orders for students to move 
on to their next classroom. 

At the time of site selection for First Things First, the principal had been in the position 
for two years. Initially, his relationship with the faculty was strained. Over time, however, he 
and the staff have shaped each other and responded to each other’s needs — in particular, he is 
perceived as giving staff a great deal of say in decision-making — so that an unusually high 
level of loyalty has developed between the principal and the faculty. Overall, this is a large and 
friendly campus, where teachers seem to work well together and care about their students, 
whom they frequently perceive as lacking in motivation or family support. 

Central Middle School. With some 830 students, Central is the larger of two middle 
schools in the Riverview Gardens School District. It was built in 1961 and is located on a large 
campus in a clean and quiet residential neighborhood near the district’s central office. A mu- 
nicipal police officer is on duty at the school to deter student fights. The school has well- 
equipped computer and science labs, a number of extracurricular activities to offer students, 
adequate numbers of textbooks, and plenty of office and conference space. The school began the 
planning year of First Things First with a new principal, who was hired from outside the district 
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Prior to the implementation of First Things First, Central Middle School’s faculty and 
students were divided into six teams of about 138 students each, an arrangement that the faculty 
felt worked well for them and for the students. 

East Middle School. Located on a busy thoroughfare in a residential neighborhood, 
East Middle School was originally the high school in the Riverview Gardens School District. 
The school was transformed from a sixth-grade center to a middle school at the start of the 2000 
school year, due to changing dynamics in the district’s student population. Many of the sixth- 
grade teachers stayed on to teach the seventh- and eighth-graders, and several teachers trans- 
ferred to East from Central Middle School, which prior to August 2000 had been the district’s 
only middle school. 

Built in 1924, the old brick building is in need of many repairs: Bathrooms are usually 
functional, but fixtures are old and sometimes broken, and the heating system is hard to regulate 
(when the weather turns cold, some areas of the building feel stuffy, while others are drafty). 
The district is currently evaluating whether to invest in needed repairs or to raze the building 
and construct a new facility — a decision complicated by the fact that the district is experiencing a 
big increase in its student population and expects this trend to continue for at least a few years. 

East Middle School has not been able to get the same kinds of instructional resources 
— for example, upgraded computer and science labs — as the larger Central Middle School, 
and its one copy machine is often broken. Textbooks never seem to be in sufficient supply. All 
these things, combined with the age of the facility, engender a belief among staff members that 
the district is treating their school like something of a “stepchild.” 

Despite all this, the atmosphere at East Middle School is that of a small community of 
caring adults and enthusiastic students, and, in this respect, the school’s small size has worked 
in its favor. At the end of the planning year of First Things First, the school’s principal resigned 
to accept a position in another district and was replaced by a longtime district employee who 
had been an assistant principal at the high school before assuming this role. 

Greenville (Mississippi) 

The Greenville School District, located in Washington County, Mississippi, serves a 
population of 4 1,633 residents who reside within the City of Greenville, the largest city in the 
Mississippi Delta. According to the 2000 census, 70 percent of Greenville’s population are Af- 
rican-American, and 35 percent are under the age of 20. Known as “the Port City,” Greenville is 
at the heart of a heavily rural area; on its outskirts are farms where cotton remains king. Much 
of the local economy is related to agriculture and the processing of agricultural products. Bank- 
ing, finance, and commerce on the Mississippi River are also important, and in recent years 
riverboat gambling has become a prominent addition to the mix. 
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A series of court desegregation orders in the early 1970s failed to result in integration of 
the district’s public schools. Instead, most white students transferred to private schools or other 
school districts, leaving a public school population that is almost entirely African-American. 

With the advent of First Things First, school district administrators decided to follow 
through on a plan of action that they had long discussed but had previously been unable to im- 
plement: merging the district’s two high schools. Beginning in the 2001-2002 school year, 
Greenville High School and T. L. Weston High School have been formally combined into 
Greenville- Weston High School, a single school with two separate campuses. Because this 
merger was not completed within the period covered by this report and because the two schools 
have quite different histories and traditions, they are considered separately here. 

Greenville High School. Traditionally the city’s “white” high school, Greenville High 
School is located in a middle-class neighborhood, adjacent to a large, predominantly white 
church. Immediately in front of the school are a public park and the offices of the Greenville 
Park Commission. 

The Greenville campus consists of the original section built in 1954 — a two-story 
building with narrow halls lined by traditional classrooms — and a new wing of state-of-the-art 
science classrooms and laboratories. A new brick fa 9 ade and a large entrance area tie the two 
parts together visually and functionally. 

At the time of site selection for First Things First, Greenville’s principal, a former math 
and physics teacher, had held that position for two years. 

T. L. Weston High School. Named after Thulla Lewis Weston — a retired African- 
American elementary school principal who was the district’s first black educator to earn a mas- 
ter’s degree and who served the district for 41 years — T. L. Weston High School was built in 
1964 to relieve overcrowding in what was then the “black” high school on the other side of 
town. The school is located in a lower socioeconomic neighborhood than Greenville High 
School’s, and a large low-rent housing complex lies adjacent to the campus on the west side of 
the school. According to one knowledgeable observer, social class differences were an impor- 
tant factor contributing to the controversy that surrounded T. L. Weston’s merger with Greenville 
High School and that wracked the community for much of the initiative’s planning year. 

The one-story building features a gray brick front, wide halls with an open feeling, and 
a recently added wing of classrooms. An administrative area and a large library with trophies 
displayed above bookshelves are located in the center of the building. As well as offering regu- 
lar high school courses, the school also provides in struction to students preparing to take the 
General Educational Development (GED) test; these students attend classes in portable class- 
rooms on the east side of the campus. 
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The principal, a former social studies teacher, had held that position for three years 
when the school embarked on First Things First. 

Shaw (Mississippi) 

The Shaw School District, located in Bolivar County, Mississippi (about 22 miles from 
Greenville), serves a small, rural, almost entirely (92 percent) African-American population of 
8,419 residents. On U.S. Highway 61, by which one approaches the town, the speed limit is 45 
miles per hour, and there are no stop or caution lights on the highway or in the town. 

It is abundantly clear that the small town has significant economic problems. Two ac- 
cess streets that lead “downtown” from the highway are lined on either side by drainage ditches 
and old houses that vaguely reflect the prosperity of the original owners; now, the houses and 
their surrounding yards look poorly maintained. In the four-block downtown area, most of the 
stores are abandoned. Only four businesses appear to be doing well: a small bank branch, a 
wholesale tobacco and candy distributor, an auto parts store, and a cotton-gin company. 

Although large cotton and soybean farms are the major economic resource in the area, 
most of the working population is employed in neighboring towns, such as Greenville, Leland, 
Indianola, and Cleveland. Most professional staff members of the Shaw School District reside 
outside the district’s boundaries. 

Shaw High School The building that now serves as the high school originally housed 
grades 1 through 12. Erected in 1923, the school was an extravagant architectural expression of 
the value placed on education for white children. The building, of ochre brick, was very ornate, 
with stained glass windows and copper flashings edging the roof. The fafade featured a molded 
concrete book above each of the two entrances and two large concrete spheres resting in leaves 
on either side of the steps. A gym was attached to the main building by a brick walkway. Sub- 
sequent additions included a cafeteria, an administrative office building, and a vocational shop, all 
with matching brick. The vocational building has since been converted into two computer labs. 

In 1968, the desegregation of the faculty and student body began with the employment 
of an African-American teacher and the enrollment of four African-American students. Soon 
after, Shaw became the high school for the school district, and McEvans — the school for black 
students and teachers before desegregation — became the elementary school. As in Greenville, 
“desegregration” really meant “resegregation,” as most white teachers and students left the 
school district to enter private and public schools in neighboring cities. 

The interior of the school retains much of its original appearance. Old wooden book 
racks and blown-up photographs of past graduating classes (many all-white) line the walls 
above iron radiators that are still used, although modem metal lockers have also been installed. 
The dimly lit halls and stairs to the second floor retain their original design, although almost 80 
years of wear and tear have taken their toll. 
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At the start of the planning year of First Things First (2000-2001), the school board 
appointed a new principal who had formerly been an assistant principal in another district in 
the state. 



Factors Affecting Reform at the Expansion Schools 

The literature on school reform points to a number of factors (including teachers’ ex- 
perience levels) that contribute to the ease or difficulty with which changes are adopted and im- 
plemented. In exploring the similarities and differences among the expansion schools, this sec- 
tion considers several factors that may influence teachers’ receptivity to change. The discussion 
relies principally on data from the staff survey but also draws on interview data where appropri- 
ate. Chapter 4 reexamines many of these factors to see what light, if any, they shed on staff 
members’ early responses to First Things First. 

Prior experience with school reform efforts. It would be reasonable to expect teach- 
ers’ responses to First Things First to vary depending on whether they had experienced school 
change efforts in the past and whether they believed that those reforms had been effective. The 
literature suggests that when prior reforms have failed, or have made little difference in student 
performance, teachers become more reluctant to undertake new efforts and are all too likely to 
become “burnt out,” feeling that the situation is hopeless and that nothing can improve it 12 

In answer to a question on the staff survey, just over half the respondents (53 percent) 
said that they had never been involved in any school reform efforts — reflecting both that IRRE 
deliberately chose schools that had not yet undergone major reform and that the teachers had 
long tenure in these schools. 13 The teachers who did report involvement with reform efforts 
tended to view them favorably, although not overwhelmingly so: Only 12 percent said that past 
reforms had been very effective, while another 47 percent said that they had had some positive 
effects. About a third said that the reforms had made little or no difference, and 7 percent said 
that the effects had been mostly negative. 

Prior implementation of the initiative’s critical features. The spring staff survey 
asked about the extent to which each of the critical features of First Things First had already 
been implemented in their schools — whether the features had been put in place in a few, some, 
most, all, or no classes. Table 2.5 indicates that block scheduling (having class periods last more 
than one hour and an aspect of “continuity of care”) was in place at seven of the eight schools. 



12 Evans, 1996. 

13 Some 22 percent of survey respondents did not answer this question, possibly because the layout of 
the survey was somewhat ambiguous. It seems likely that most of these individuals also lacked prior ex- 
perience with reform efforts. 
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At all but one school, the majority of teachers judged that most classes presented stu- 
dents with high, fair, and clear academic standards; at all but two schools, most felt that high, 
fair, and clear conduct standards existed as well. No other critical feature was seen as having 
been put in place at the majority of schools. 

Whether the teachers’ perceptions are valid and whether they correspond with what stu- 
dents had to say about these matters are important issues that cannot be considered at any length 
here, although they will be explored in later reports. 14 Instead, the present focus is on what 
teachers believed to be true; as argued in Chapter 4, such perceptions might affect other 
reactions to and beliefs about First Things First. 

Since First Things First places considerable emphasis on increased autonomy for teach- 
ers with respect to instruction and budgeting, it is particularly worth noting what teachers had to 
say in this regard. The survey results indicate that, as is true in many schools, teachers had con- 
siderable authority within their classrooms and relatively little outside it. The majority of teach- 
ers at all but one school reported having some or a lot of say in what they taught, and the vast 
majority at all schools (upwards of 85 percent) agreed that they had some or a lot of say in how 
they taught. On the other hand, over half the teachers at all the schools said that they had little or 
no involvement in their school’s budgeting process — indicating that it would be a major depar- 
ture from previous practice to give small learning communities (SLCs) control over financial 
resources. 15 

The principal’s leadership. The school change literature consistently places a pre- 
mium on the role of the principal in guiding change efforts. Principals are expected to pitch the 
reform to faculty members, to oversee the implementation of reform and make it a collective 
effort involving both teachers and administrators, and to maintain a consistent focus on raising 
student achievement. 16 



14 Data from the spring 2001 student survey suggest a more complex picture. For example, teachers 
were largely convinced that high, clear, and fair academic and conduct standards were in place. Across all 
sites, 70 percent of the students agreed with the statement “The rules in this school are very clear,” and a 
similar percentage agreed with “My teachers are fair with me.” On the other hand, a hefty minority of 
students (43 percent) agreed with “My teachers don’t make clear what they expect of me in school,” and a 
slim majority (52 percent) disagreed with “All adults in this school treat all students the same when it 
comes to following the rules.” 

15 When asked who was primarily responsible for budgetary decision-making at their school, the ma- 
jority of teachers at five schools (Shaw, Greenville, Weston, and Riverview Gardens High School, and 
Central Middle School) said that the district had this role. Reflecting their awareness of decentralized 
decision-making in the Houston Independent School District, the majority of teachers at Lee High School 
and Sharpstown Middle School agreed that the principal had primary responsibility for budgeting. 
(Teachers at East Middle School in Riverview Gardens gave mixed answers to this question.) 

16 See Bolman and Deal, 1997; Cushman, 1992; Olson, 2000; Podmostko, 2000. 
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In open-ended interviews, stakeholders were asked to characterize their principal’s lead- 
ership qualities and relationships with staff members. The respondents gave a variety of 
answers, but most principals were described in positive terms. 

To analyze in quantitative terms the staff survey data on the principal’s leadership and 
other factors affecting reform that are discussed in the balance of this chapter, the researchers 
created school environment scales to summarize teachers’ responses on several survey items 
hypothesized to measure a given construct. Although the scales are exploratory in nature, they 
nonetheless may prove a useful way of analyzing and comparing the schools that are imple- 
menting First Things First. 

The items constituting each scale appear in Table 2.6 and consist of statements that re- 
spondents were asked to rate from 1 to 4 (where 1 = “not at all true,” 2 = “not very true,” 3 = 
“sort of true,” and 4 = “very true”). Because an individual’s scale score was simply the average 
of his or her responses to the various items, scale scores, too, could range from 1 to 4. 

Tables 2.7 and 2.8 present the findings. Because the data are sensitive, the schools are 
not identified by name but are simply labeled A through H. The tables show the data in two dif- 
ferent ways. First, Table 2.7 contains the mean response on each scale for the staff members at 
each school. An average score above the theoretical midpoint of 2.5 indicates that teachers at 
that school believed that the statement summarizing the scale was more true than untrue; a score 
under 2.5 indicates they thought that it was more untrue than true. Second, Table 2.8 shows the 
percentage of staff members at each school whose scale score was 3 or higher and the percent- 
age whose scale score was 2 or lower. These two percentages could be interpreted as indicating 
the proportion of respondents at each school who thought that the statement summarizing the 
construct was “sort of true” or “very true” and the proportion who thought that it was “not very 
true” or “not at all true,” respectively. 

Two cautions about the analyses using these scales are in order. First, because the sur- 
vey was administered in March and April 2001 , well after the planning year was under way, the 
data do not provide an altogether accurate picture of what the schools were like before First 
Things First was introduced. It is possible that staff members’ perceptions of their schools’ 
leadership, and of each other, were to some degree affected by participation in the planning 
process itself. 

Second, these scales have not yet been validated, although early analysis suggests that 
schools’ ratings on the scales measuring the principal’s responsiveness and staff assessments of 
parental involvement are largely consistent with reports from the developers and field research- 
ers. (For the scale measuring the existence of a culture of continuous improvement, there is no 
qualitative information that would allow a judgment one way or the other; for the scale measur- 
ing collegiality, as noted below, scale ratings are flatly inconsistent with field reports, and both 
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Scaling Up First Things First 
Table 2.6 

Items Used to Create School Environment Scales 



Scale Items Scored Positively 

Principal's 1 . Staff get support from building administrators 

responsiveness 8 to do what they need to do. 

2. My principal cares about each teacher personally. 

3. My principal has respect for teachers' commitment 
and competence. 

4. My principal respects teachers’ opinions and is 
willing to listen when they have something to say. 



Presence of a 
culture of 
continuous 
improvement 6 



Relationships 
among staff 
members' 



1 . Staff in this school encourage each other to do well. 

2. Staff in this school share resources with one 
another. 

3. My colleagues support my efforts to improve how 
I teach. 

4. Excellence in teaching is expected at this school. 

5. Teachers here share a common view of what 
constitutes good teaching. 

6. Teachers here are eager to leam and improve as 
teachers. 

7. Staff here get the support they need to improve 
instruction from each other. 

8. Staff here get the support they need to improve 
instruction from the principal. 

9. Staff here get the support they need to improve 
instruction from the Central Office. 

10. Staff here get the pressure they need to improve 
instruction from each other. 

11. Staff here get the pressure they need to improve 
instruction from the principal. 

12. Staff here get the pressure they need to improve 
instruction from the Central Office. 

13. Staff here get the flexibility they need to improve 
instruction from each other. 

14. Staff here get the flexibility they need to improve 
instruction from the principal. 

15. Staff here get the flexibility they need to improve 
instruction from the Central Office. 

1 . There is a feeling of collegiality, trust, and respect 
among staff members in this building. 

2. Staff in this school share resources with one 
another. 

3. Staff in this school go out of their way to help 
each other. 

4. When new staff members come aboard, existing 
staff pitch in and help them leam the ropes. 
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Items Scored in Reverse 

5. My principal doesn’t really know 
what’s going on in this school. 

6. My principal doesn't welcome 
teachers’ input on school policies 
and practices. 

7. My principal is hard to get to talk to 
without going through a whole chain 
of command. 



5. Staff in this building make excuses 
or blame one another, instead of 
cooperating to find solutions to 
problems. 

6. Teachers here are distrustful of 
one another. 

7. Staff in this building cluster in 
cliques that don't much like or trust 
one another. 



(continued) 
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Table 2.6 (continued) 



Scale 


Items Scored Positively 


Items Scored in Reverse 


Staff members’ 


1. Parents do as much as they can to help the 




perceptions of 


students in this school learn. 




parental 


2. Parents get involved with their children’s 




involvement 


education at this school. 

3. Parents here are involved in this school. 





SOURCE: 2001 First Things First staff survey. 

NOTES: All items were rated on a scale of 1 to 4, where 1 = not at all true, 2 = not very true, 3 = sort of true, and 4 = 
very true. 

“The standardized alpha coefficient for the scale was .90. 

^he standardized alpha coefficient for the scale was .86. 
c The standardized alpha coefficient for the scale was .84. 
d The standardized alpha coefficient for the scale was .85. 
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Scaling Up First Things First 
Table 2.7 

Average Scale Scores on Factors Hypothesized to Affect Implementation, by School 





Scale Scores Representing Staff Members' Responses to the Statement 






Principal Is Responsive 


Culture of Continuous 


Relationships 








to Teachers' Needs and 


Improvement Is 


Among Staff Members 


Staff Members See 


School 


Opinions 


Present 


Are Collegial 


Parents as Involved 


A 


3.41 


2.77 


2.69 




2.02 




(0.61) 


(0.38) 


(0.51) 




(0.69) 


B 


2.75 


2.57 


2.64 




1.98 




(0.76) 


(0.47) 


(0.43) 




(0.55) 


C 


3.21 


2.46 


2.78 




2.25 




(0.59) 


(0.44) 


(0.42) 




(0.63) 


D 


2.65 


2.63 


2.80 




1.83 




(0.83) 


(0.49) 


(0.53) 




(0.54) 


E 


2.95 


2.80 


2.80 




1.86 




(0.74) 


(0.43) 


(0.47) 




(0.52) 


F 


3.04 


2.65 


2.77 




1.66 




(0.63) 


(0.43) 


(0.48) 




(0.45) 


G 


2.73 


2.61 


2.61 




1.60 




(0.63) 


(0.39) 


(0.42) 




(0.59) 


H 


2.83 


2.71 


2.83 




1.95 




(0.66) 


(0.41) 


(0.47) 




(0.56) 


All schools 


2.89 *** 


2.65 *** 


2.77 




1.88 *** 




(0.74) 


(0.45) 


(0.48) 




(0.57) 



SOURCE: 2001 First Things First staff survey. 

NOTES: Scores can range between 1.0 and 4.0. Scores above the theoretical midpoint of 2.5 indicate that, on average, 
staff believed that the statement was more true than false. Scores below 2.5 indicate that, on average, staff believed that the 
statement was more false than true. 

The numbers in parentheses indicate the standard deviation. 

*** = Differences among schools are statistically significant at the .01 level. 
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